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of things often guide us to predict their future. No doubt our 
historical researches often fling their crude and incomplete results 
at us as if they were the beginning and end of the matter, but 
would not a more sympathetic and fruitful criticism proceed to 
reveal the metaphysical thread that holds together even the most 
disjointed of historical facts, and show that the mere chronicle Mr. 
Ritchie so rightly disparages is, strictly speaking, impossible, i.e., that 
all history implies at the least a causal relation in the temporal suc- 
cession of events ? 

Mr. Ritchie's third essay on the nature of Reality will not be 
unfamiliar to readers of the Philosophical Review (I, 3; II, 2), 
and this, together with the fact that I have already criticized it at 
length {Ibid. I, 5) will perhaps justify my present brevity. It is 
directed against philosophic adversaries, such as Hegelianism and 
Personality and Riddles of the Sphinx, both of which represent revolts 
against the tendency to reduce reality to thought, the individual to 
thought-determinations. There follows an extremely interesting 
essay on the Phaedo and the Platonic doctrine of immortality, which 
defends against Teichmuller the genuineness of Plato's belief, but at 
the same time concludes that Plato did not hold the soul immortal 
per se, but only as a member of the Ideal World, and as partaking 
in the divine nature. 

The political philosophy essays, which are models of careful 
investigation and lucid exposition, are permeated by the same 
apology for non-historical treatment. Thus Mr. Ritchie admits the 
unhistorical nature of the Social Contract, but thinks that the 17 th 
century thinkers, with the example of the Pilgrim Fathers before 
them, might well have believed it historical. And he quotes with 
approval M. FouilleVs doctrine that, though the social contract be 
no fact, society should yet be contractual. The paper on the Rights 
of Minorities will perhaps provoke most dissent, since, according to 
Mr. Ritchie, their only right seems to be that of turning themselves 
into a majority if they can. But as lack of space prevents my saying 
more, I must take leave of Mr. Ritchie's book with the remark that 
its shape and type, as well as its contents, render it a delightful one 

t0 read - F. C. S. Schiller. 

Psychologie du Peintre. Par Lucien Arreat. Paris, Alcan, 
1892. — pp. 267. 

Decidedly our generation is growing pedantic. Here is a book 
which thirty or forty years ago would have been entitled " Anecdotes 
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of Painters," but which now must needs affabler itself with a name 
suggesting mental science. The author is a man of wide reading 
(as those familiar with the philosophical periodicals have had occasion 
to remark), and he writes easily and well. But he began his work, as 
he says, without any preconceived idea, and he certainly ends it 
without any result worth recording. Part I finds that no special 
bodily constitution or temperament seems to characterize the painter ; 
and from the fact that, of " a list " of 300 names of painters, almost 
200 were sons of painters or artificers, it concludes that the inherit- 
ance of acquired characteristics is proved. 

Part II, entitled "the vocation," shows, with a great array of 
erudition, that painters are commonly fond of art when young, and 
are admirers of visual beauty ; that their professional memory is 
partly visual and partly manual, and that it may be surprisingly 
strong in special individuals ; that the lives of painters, as well as 
the histories of schools, prove that the outline comes first, then 
modelling, and last color, in the order of cultivation. The only 
remark here that is npt altogether trivial relates to the fact already 
established by Mr. Galton many years ago, that some painters have 
poor visual imagination. This point, which should have merited 
attentive consideration, is despatched by M. Arreat in half a page. 
The third Part treats of the painters' intellectual characters. His 
interest and attention being so largely directed to optical effects, he 
is often found ignorant of science and literature, though he may be 
a picturesque writer or a striking talker. Few painters care for games 
of calculation or reflection, such as whist. A musician is more likely 
to be a chess player. Even the most intellectual painters, as Leon- 
ardo, Rubens, Reynolds, have not had truly philosophic minds. With 
painters, religion is apt to be a matter of emotion rather than of 
reason. They often have a good musical ear, and a facility of musical 
execution which, M. Arrdat suggests, may be the result of good 
muscular memory. They are sometimes poets, hardly ever mathe- 
maticians. They have strong emotional memories. The character 
of their pictures obeys the influence of their age and place. All 
this with copious anecdotes and extracts a Fappui. Part IV deals 
with their personal character. Painters seem to have no special 
class-character, for our author's anecdotes show meanness, pride, 
jealousy, irascibility, sympathy, generosity, devotion, irresolution, 
tenacity, sensuality, austerity, orderliness, negligence, etc., equally dis- 
persed. Usually they are humane and sociable, though these virtues 
in them flow more from temperament than from moral principle. 
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Many of them have married their mistresses and been affectionate 
and constant. They care little, as a rule, for politics, and are often 
poor patriots. In the last subdivision, M. Arreat treats of their 
Pathology, and gives examples of their infirmities. They may be 
deaf, or even have anomalies of vision. They are subject to nervous 
disorders, like other men, but they seem to enjoy longevity, 580 of 
them giving a mean of 62^ years, which our author, by an obviously 
unsound calculation, takes to be six months more than that of the 
average of mankind. On the whole, they fail to substantiate the 
doctrine that genius is a form of madness. 

Such is the almost puerile outcome of an entertaining book which 
has evidently cost its author much research, but whose place is rather 
alongside of such works of literary gossip as those of the older 
Disraeli than amongst contributions to science. The reason of such 
a waste of industry seems to lie in that " absence of preconceived 
ideas " on which the author plumes himself. But is it not high time, 
on behalf of the overburdening of studious youth, to begin an organ- 
ized protest against the flood of so-called contributions to psychology 
which are published by men without ideas, and which really have 
nothing of science about them except their pedantic method and their 
pretension to exactitude ? The statistical method which our author 
employs, is wholly inexact in such a question as he treats. Where 
we are ignorant of the conditions of a phenomenon, we are indeed 
forced to employ it. We then accumulate a mass of diverse cases, 
in the hope that some uniform concomitant may come to view, which 
will prove to be one of the causes which we seek. But a "pro- 
fessional type " like that of " the Painter," is not a product of whose 
generative factors we are ignorant ; and the attempt to get at its 
exact conditions by " averaging " large numbers of painters, now in 
this and now in that respect, is really absurd. Instead of leading to 
Science, it leads to Nothing, as M. Arreat's book so well shows. 
Where we possess as many of the generative factors as we possess 
in this case (and in most other social cases), we ought to deduce, and 
use our collection of instances for verification merely. Thus one of 
the causes of a man's becoming a painter is capacity to draw, and 
interest in the plastic aspect of things. Capacity to draw is ex- 
cessively common in the community, and so is interest in the pictur- 
esque. Both aptitudes are doubtless liable to be inherited ; and in 
boys whose fathers are already painters, both are particularly likely 
to be cultivated effectively. Add to this the fact that it is so often 
materially easier for a father to put a boy into his own trade, and 
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you would expect a large proportion of painters to be sons of painters. 
M. Arre'at's " list " (he does not say how it was obtained) verifies this 
deduction. Similarly, from the extreme commonness of artistic 
capacity, and the indefinite variability of human nature, one can 
safely deduce the consequence that "the painter" need have no one 
specific sort of character save such as his professional habits may 
engender. These, it is obvious, warp his attention away from 
abstractions, ratiocinations, and disputations, so that his philosophic 
aptitudes get no discipline, whilst the sort of relief he most naturally 
turns to after his hours of application to lonely work, is likely to be 
social rather than studious or scientific. At the same time the satis- 
faction of the lust of the eyes tends to beget a contentment with the 
concrete face of the world, and the peaceful occupation tends to 
produce a serenity of disposition, so that we should rather expect a 
painter, ceteris paribus, to be sociable and genial, as so many of M. 
Arre'at's painters prove to have been. In fact a competent intro- 
spective critic could write a book on the deductive method, which 
might be really explanatory of such professional peculiarities as 
painters tend to show, and have ten times the charm and value of 
M. Arre'at's work. 

The only conditio sine qua non of a painter is capacity to draw. 
This is a factor, the elucidation of which would be a real problem in 
psychology solved. M. Arre'at characteristically ignores it ; but it 
would seem on reflection as if, after all, the elementary difference 
between a good and a bad draughtsman, between a man who can 
and who cannot learn to render with brush or pencil what he sees 
(for one's inventive originality is another question altogether), might 
be purely and simply a difference between the paths of conduction in 
the brain between the centre for vision and the centre for the move- 
ments of the hand. It evidently does not depend on the visual 
apparatus alone, for we find good visualizers who are poor draughts- 
men, and fair painters who are bad visualizers. We find acute 
interest in pictures and good critical powers in persons of almost no 
manual capability ; and on the other hand we find great manual skill 
displayed in such trades as dentistry by persons who don't draw. 
All our movements are prompted by currents from some sensory 
centre or other. The peculiarity of the artist's professional move- 
ments is that they are such as to reproduce on the canvas the lines, 
tints, etc., which the eye sees or the mind visually imagines. Skill 
in such imitative movements comes by practice, but much more easily 
in some persons than in others. Some of us are always as awkward 
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with the pencil as an artist would be if, for the first time in his life, 
he sought to draw with his left hand. His eye would be all right, 
and his hand all right, but the hand would not obey the eye with any 
precision. Now just as there is a native tendency in the voice to 
reproduce what the ear hears, so it seems likely that there is a pre- 
formed tendency in the hand of certain people to trace accurately 
such forms as may possess the visual attention. Everyone must 
know persons who accompany their descriptions by modelling in the 
air, as it were, the objects of which they speak. The present writer 
knew an artist who could hardly allude to a material thing without 
tracing its airy outline with his thumb. This motor reaction is so 
irresistible in those in whom the impulse is well developed, and the 
feeling which it brings of more deeply " realizing " the apprehended 
form, is so similar to the feeling we get when we strike in with our 
voice in unison with some loud note which we hear prolonged, that 
(whatever part acquired habit may play in its cultivation) it is 
difficult not to believe it to have an instinctive root. This instinctive 
root is the basis of artistic faculty in the human race, a simple 
sensory-motor connexion, behind the anatomical fact of whose 
existence we cannot penetrate. Hardly any one is so natively 
agraphic that he cannot be schooled to imitate on paper by line and 
shadow a form which he sees, and to derive pleasure from the con- 
gruence. But it is only when to a powerful and copious flow of 
visual ideas, or liability to 'obsession' by picturesque forms, 
is ' accidentally ' joined an irresistible tendency on the hand's part 
to make immediate and delicately graduated response, that we have 
the psychological basis out of which education and memory, visual 
and motor, may evolve such effective plastic geniuses as Raphael or 
Rubens, Gustave Dore" or Wilhelm Busch. ^ Tames 

Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefiihlslebens . Von A. 
Lehmann. Uebersetzt von F. Bendixen. Leipzig, O. R. Reis- 
land, 1892. — pp. x., 356. 1 

The second section of Dr. Lehmann's book is entitled : The 
Special Laws of the Feelings. I have already remarked on the 
author's exclusive correlation of affective tone with presentation- 
content, and on the omission of its reference to the ultimate 
stimulus-process. 2 I cannot but think that he is in these chapters 
substituting a classificatory for an explanatory principle. The final 

1 Cf. above, pp. 336 ff. 2 See, however, p. 175. 



